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we were going to taste the fruit of the tree of knowledge. Where, 
oh, where are those delectable cipher cards that are to unlock all 
the secrets of character ? 

We congratulate Victoria College on its extraordinary prin- 
cipal. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Rice as a Currency. — Yule notes in his Embassy to Ava (p. 259) 
that " rice is often used in petty transactions among villagers." 
It is still used in some parts of Upper Burma, but the rice so 
used is not food rice, nor seed rice, but useless, broken rice. It is 
in fact a conventional currency, like the imitation hoes, hatchets, 
knives, etc, of the Chinese and other races in the world. As this 
use of the rice in Burma throws an important light on the sub- 
ject before us, I may as well describe it in greater detail. Rice 
has been so used elsewhere in the East, as the following facts will 
show. Mr E. H. Parker informs me that in Annals of the Tang 
Dynasty of China, a book a thousand years old, it is stated that 
the Shans of old paid a tax of two measures of rice a year for 
each man who worked a plow, and it took three men to keep a 
plow going — one to drive, one to lead, and one to poke up the 
ox ! As I have observed already, taxes are pretty sure guide to 
barter values. Rice, again, formed an important part of the 
fines inflicted on the Lushais in the expedition of 1871-72, as 
Woodthorpe informs us in his Lushai Expedition (p. 223 and else- 
where). Friar Odoric, in the early XlVth century, in describ- 
ing a rich man of Manzi, in China, says : " Now this man hath 
a revenue of xxx tuman of tagars (Turki and Persian, taghdr = 
sack) of rice. And each tuman is ten thousand and each tagar 
is the amount of a heavy ass-load." In this text Yule, Cathay 
and the Way Thither (p. 153), remarks : " Revenues continued to 
be estimated in China in sacks of rice until lately, if they are not 
so still (1866). In Burma they are always estimated in baskets 
of rice." In the XVIth century we find in the Ain Akbari (Glad- 
win's ed., vol, ii, p. 156) that in Kashmir " every coin and even 
manufactures are estimated in kharwars of rice." Even in the 
remote, but by no means uncivilized, Maldives, Pyrard de Laval 
found, in the early XVIIth century (Hak. Soc. ed., vol. n, p. 473), 
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that " these islands are a great emporium for all parts, and the 
Moors of India frequent them, bartering their salt and earthen- 
ware, which are not made at the islands, and also rice and silver." 
— R. C. Temple in Indian Antiquary, Bombay, Nov., 1897. 



The Term HaIi-haIi of Iroquoian Mourning and Condo- 
lence Songs. — To the mind of the savage there is nothing more 
concrete than subjective reality. From his viewpoint, in judg- 
ing of his relations to other bodies, he is impelled to deal rather 
with the subjectively postulated daimons of the rock, the river, 
the water, the sky, the storm, the night, and the bones of the 
dead than with the concrete realities themselves. 

One of the results of this peculiar mode of thought is the use 
of the subjectively onomatopoetic term haii-haii in the Iroquoian 
songs and litanies of mourning and condolence. The Iroquois 
men of affairs of today seem not to know the origin of this term. 
The writer has failed to obtain a satisfactory explanation of it 
from them. 

In his excellent work, The Iroquois Book of Rites (Phila., 1883), 
the late Horatio Hale, by the aid of the chiefs and councilors of 
the Six Nations of the Canadian Iroquois, writes this term as he 
found it in the manuscript he edited, as ai, ai haigh, and nai, 
which he says is " more commonly pronounced hai hai" and, 
calling it an exclamation, renders it by " hail ! oh ! ah ! " On 
page 64, in speaking of the "karenna" or chant of the condol- 
ing council, he says : " In singing, each line is twice repeated 
and is introduced and followed by many long-drawn repetitions 
of the exclamation aih aigh (or rather hai hai), which is ren- 
dered ' hail ! '" 

Now, it seems that Mr Hale's informants were quite unaware 
of the origin of the vocable in question, and also that the ren- 
dering "hail ! " is a note of discord in the otherwise mournful 
chant. But it appears to the writer that Father Jean de Brebeuf, 
in his Relation for 1636, has unconsciously given us the true deri- 
vation of this term haii-haii. He says in his admirable descrip- 
tion De la Feste solennelle des Morts among the Hurons, observed 
by the Hurons decennially, some say duodecennially (p. 133, 
Rel. for 1636, ed. 1858) : "At the end of the feast, for the only 
compliment to the one who has entertained them, they imitate, 
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as they say, the cry of the souls, and issue from the lodge crying 
ha6e, ha'e." And on page 134 he adds: "At the emergence from 
their village the entire party cried ha&e, hak, and they reiterated 
this cry of the souls on the way. This cry, say they, comforts 
them greatly ; otherwise the burden, although of souls, would 
weigh very heavy on their backs, and would cause them a pain 
in the side all their lives. They make short journeys; our vil- 
lage was three days in making four leagues and to go to Ossas- 
sank, which we call la Rochelle, where all the ceremonies must 
take place. As soon as they arrive near some village they cry 
again ha'ei,, haL" 

Hence it would seem that this term haii-haii, now used in the 
condoling council of the League of the Six Nations of the Iro- 
quois, has its origin in a supposed imitation of a supposed cry 
of a supposed being. 

J. N. B. Hewitt. 



The practice of tattooing is, as is well known, of considerable 
ethnological significance. Among civilized nations it has been 
held by Lombroso to be one of the stigmata of degeneration. 
According to M. Boyer, however, who publishes an interesting 
article on this subject in La Nature, it is greatly in vogue in Eng- 
land, in America, in Oceanica,in Burmah, and in Japan. As in 
other forms of curious pictorial art, the Japanese are easily at 
the head. It seems that Hon Chyo is the Apelles among these 
artists, and that he has drawn upon the forehead of one of his 
pupils a lizard of such a natural appearance " that a fly would 
fear to pass near it." It is said that he ornamented the breast 
of Mr Gambier Bolton with a marvelous spider's web. More 
than one European lady has left the artist's atelier with a grass- 
hopper or a butterfly imprinted upon her shoulder. Report has 
it that he tattooed the arm of so august a personage as the Czar 
of Russia during his visit to the Orient. 



